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CHAPTEE L 

HE people of King's Frampton watched 
with much interest the building of 
the new Hall on the slope of the hill 
leading from the town. The old Hall 
had fallen into decay, and when the 
young squire, Mr. Mansfield, came into 
possession on the death of his uncle, he 
determined to sweep it away. The old 
Hall lay in the valley. It was damp and 
gloomy and uninviting; suggestive of 
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mice, and rats, and cobwebs, stiU more of 
fever and rheumatism. The new house, 
now raising its roof against the blue sky 
of a radiant spring-time, was, on the con- 
trary, suggestive of light, and air, and 
healtL Some old things and some old 
houses command a certain degree of re- 
spect, but old Framilode Hall was not 
amongst these. Its age was unbvely, 
and its loss unmoumed, and the young 
squire's decision was met by unanimous 
applause in the town and neighbourhood. 

Then he won popularity by electing to 
employ King's Frampton tradespeople. 
Barnes & Baring were his architects, 
Peaxse & Parsons his buUders; while 
Hume, the King's Frampton nurseryman 
and seedsman, was to have the laying out of 
the grounds and gardens put into his hands. 

This was a good beginning, and indeed 
I think a just beginning, of a young squire's 
career. For it makes a tie between the 
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rich people of a neighbourhood and their 
Mends in a humbler position in life, when 
an eflfbrt is made to employ those who live 
within sound of the same church bells, and 
tread the same streets, and breathe the 
same air as themselves. 

Framilode Hall was to be a model of a 
modem mansion, and the great central 
haU was to be ornamented by carved stone- 
work running round in a string course, for 
which Messrs. Barnes & Baring invited 
designs by advertisement and otherwise. 
There were two men in King's Frampton 
who greatly desired the honour of decorat- 
ing the roof of the central halL To one 
it was a feverish ambition ; to the other, 
a simple and earnest desire to have full 
scope for the power he felt was in him. . 
Both John Heath and Walter Deacon were 
natives of King's Frampton, and had been 
apprenticed in the same year to stone- 
mlns in the town. 
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John Heath had very soon discovered 
that he could chip and cut a bit of 
marble or granite into some form that re- 
sembled what he saw about him ; and his 
little bedroom was filled with devices of 
flowers and leaves and faces, all irregular 
and untaught, indeed, but stamped with 
the seal of genius. Walter Deacon had 
great talents, but his was the talent of re- 
production. He drew designs at the arti- 
san's class at the Art School, and could 
copy anything that he saw ; but he had 
not tte original force of John Heath, and 
had, moreover, an immense idea of his own 
importance. . 

" I wonder who will get the ornament- 
ing of the great hall," Mrs. Watts, an old 
friend and neighbour, said to Mary Heath 
one day. " It lies between your husband 
and Deacon. For my part, I hope John 
will have the job." 

Mary Heath was sitting quietly at work 
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in her pretty cottage just beyond the 
suburbs of the town. At her feet, in a 
cradle, lay a smiling, happy baby eighteen 
months old, while in the window sat a 
child of eight or nine years of age. Her 
dark blue eyes were fixed on the strip of 
garden before the house, and her attitude 
was one of eager expectation. 

"She is looking out for her father, I 
suppose," Mrs. Watts said. **It seems 
.hard to beUeve she is afflicted when you 
see her sitting there." 

Mary looked up at the deep window- 
ledge^tii a sigh 

" Yes, dear lamb ; but it comes over her 
mother sometimes with a sharp sort of pain, 
Mrs. Watts. She is happy, however ; and 
I know she will hear the angels sing one 
day, and sing with them." 

" She is a deal stronger than she was," 
Mrs. Watts said. "You must not fret, 
you know, Mrs. Heath ; you've a deal to 
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be thankful for. I never saw a finer cliild 
than that young one ; and he has got his 
hearing and his tongue, too, bless him 1 " 

" Yes," the mother said proudly. " He 
makes noise enough in the house that was 
so sUent, and cheers me up wonderfuUy ; 
don't he, my precious 1" she said, kneeUng 
down over the cradle and lifting up Master 
Jack to cover him with ktae^ 

All this time little Ada had not moved 
Her fair hair hung over her shoulders in 
a cloud, and the western sun streaming 
in at the lattice window kissed it and 
turned it into burnished gold. The chHd 
sat so quietly and silently that she might 
almost have been carved in marble, with 
her delicate outline of face and figure, and 
mute, sealed lips. But presently a change 
was seen. The blue eyes dilated, a rosy 
flush spread itself over her fair face, and 
Ada sprang down from her seat and rushed 
down the garden into her father's arms. 
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" Well, John," his wife said, " you are 
late, my dear." 

" Better late than never ; is it not, my 
Kttle one ? " he said, pressing his bronzed 
cheek against Ada's pale face. " Has my 
little maiden been watching long ? But 
you don't ask for my news, Mary ? " 

« Is it decided, then ? John 1 " 

"Yes; Walter Deacon has got the string 
course. But they like my notion for the 
columns of the portico, and the shield over 
the door. So we divide the thing, you 
see." 

Mary's colour rose. " John 1 I did 
hope you would have had it all." 

" Don't you be covetous, Mary. And 
now I must make myself ready for tea, 
and I hope Mrs. Watts will stay; and 
Ada will come and help father to wash his 
hands. Why, that boy makes noise enough 
for half-a-dozen ; or perhaps it is we have 
not been used to noise for so long." And 
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stiU holding the child in his arms, John 
Heath went up-stairs. 

He wore a workman's light suit, and had 
a basket of took slung across his shoulder. 
He yas a fine picture of manhood in its 
prime, and there was the stamp of power 
and intellect upon his square, clear brow. 
Just such a British workman as it is a pride 
and pleasure to see ; especially when, as in 
this case, we may feel that he is one who 
holds by the old maxim of " Fear God ; 
honour the king," and is anxious and con- 
tented to do his duty in that station of life 
into which it has pleased God to call him. 

John Heath had had his troubles, like 
the rest of us ; and a terrible visitation of 
scarlet fever had, a few years before our 
story begins, stripped his home of three 
children, laid his wife on a sick-bed for 
many months, and deprived his only girl 
of hearing. 

The blow was a hegivy one ; but John 
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Heath had learned in the school of adver- 
sity what he might not have learned had 
all things gone smoothly with him. The 
dangerous illness, or loss of children, 
teaches us a lesson of utter dependence on 
God, perhaps more than any other trial 
can do ; sending us to the Great Healer 
of souls for help and comfort, and turning 
our hearts to Him who has called our little 
ones to come to Him in His heavenly king- 
dom, where we must strive with renewed 
earnestness to follow them. 




CHAPTER IL 




HE family had just sat down to the 
evening meal, when Mrs. Watts said — 

"Here comes another visitor up the 
garden, Mrs. Heath. Oh I I see, it's only 
your sister and her friend Deacon. She 
is too good for him, I say.'* 

*^Well, Susie, my dear,'' was Mary's 
greeting, as a girl of twenty came into the 
room ; " why did you not bring Walter 
in with you? He is welcome, as you 
know." 

Susie's colour rose, and she said — 

" He has something he must attend to 

16 
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this evening. I suppose, Mary, you have 
heard about Framilode ? " 

"Yes; and I am glad if Walter is 
pleased." 

" Of course he is pleased, and proud too. 
Numbers of people will now know what he 
is. There won't be a finer place in the 
county, and heaps of folks will come to 
see it. Walter says his carving must come 
into notice now." 

"Walter Deacon never wants any one 
to blow his trumpet for him," Mrs. Watts 
said, as she fanned herself with her pocket- 
handkerchief. " He is his own trumpeter, 
we all know." 

" Well, weU," John Heath said. '' It is 
an uncommon pretty design of Walter's, 
there's no mistake about it. But we will 
have something not to be ashamed of 
over the great door ; won't we, my little 
maid ? " 

Ada seemed to know that her father 
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was speakmg to her, and she caught his 
large shapely hand ; and then they went 
through a series of signs on their fingers, 
and an accompaniment of smiles and 
kisses, which were touching and beautiful 
to see. 

"You know, I suppose," John Heath 
said, "that lode is the old Saxon name 
for ford, or ferry ; and Pramnode means 
the ferry or ford of the Fram. The river 
in old days came up to the very foot of 
the hill, and in winter was sweUed so much 
that only in one place could it be crossed. 
The old Hall was built close to thei ferry, 
and was originally only a bit of a place,* 
which show^by a Ught in the widow 
on winter nights where the stream could 
be crossed. There's a story of a good 
lady who crossed the ford one dark winter 
afternoon, hearing a cry of a child on the 
other side, and then she took the poor 
little thing across, and adopted him for 
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her . own ; and they . do say he was the 
founder of the family who have been lords 
of the manor ever since." 

" Is that story true?" Mrs. Wfttts asked; 
" or is it one of your cock-and-bull, would- 
be-true tales, that come out of nothing ? " 

" I don't mean to say it's all truth," 
John Heath said; "but there's a grain 
of reality in most fictions, isn't there ? 
But this is a pretty story, and tells of a 
loving, good deed, and so it's worth remem- 
bering; is not it, my Ada?" 

Susan Merton smiled. 

" I can't think, John, how you can talk 
to the child as if she could hear and under- 
stand." 

" She may not hear, but she understands 
me, Susie; and you shall see." 

The father took the little thin hands in 
his, and very soon Ada was in possession 
of the whole story of Framilode Hall. She 
sprang down from her father's knee, and 
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ran-mg away pre^tly returned with one 
of those plaster figures bearing a cMd in 
its arms, which w« often see carried about 
by swarthy-faced Italian boys. Ada put 
the figure down on the table triumphantly; 
and her mother exclaimed — 

" Yes ; that shows how she takes in all 
that is said." 

" Oh, she is wonderful," Susie said, not 
quite pleasantly ; and soon after she went 
up to her room, and the party dis- 
persed. John Heath went to the garden, 
where Ada accompanied him, holding the 
paper bags of seed for her father to sow ; 
and Mrs. Watts toddled off to her home, 
at the farther end of King's Frampton ; 
whUe the good mother hushed her baby to 
sleep, and then made the room and the 
kitchen below as neat and trim as hands 
could make it. 

It was getting dark when she had 
finished aU her operations, and she sat 
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down in an axm-chair to rest, — ^not to be 
idle, for her busy fingers plied some knit- 
ting needles with great celerity, and a 
stout worsted stocking was growing under 
her hand. Mary thought, as she knitted, 
over her life, as women are apt to do when 
they are knitting — an exercise of the 
fingers which has in some unexplained way 
a soothing effect upon us, and is just 
enough occupation to keep the mind free 
for meditation. 

Mary Heath was a woman of whom I 
love to write; a gentle, tender, loving 
wife and mother, whose husband and chil- 
dren have indeed cause to rise up and caU 
her blessed. Mary's anxious thoughts 
were turned this evening upon her sister 
Susan, who had within the last year come 
to live with them, and between whom and 
Walter Deacon an attachment had sprung 
up ; and it was gejierally known that 
some day Susan would be Walter's wife. 
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Susan waa very pretty, and had no lack 
of admirers ; but she looked coldly on all 
but Walter Deacon, who was as great a 
hero in her eyes as in his own, which is 
saying a good deal. Since Susie's engage- 
ment to Walter, her sister could not fail 
to notice that she was altered. She grew 
less loving and pleasaut as an inmate, aud 
had a way of setting down her elders 
which was not becoming in her sister's 
eyes. 

' She had learned a tone of lofty superi- 
ority from Walter, and looked upon her 
brother-in-law as very much beneath him 
in every way. Little by little Mary Heath 
noticed that Susie gave up habits which 
tend more than any others to deepen the 
character of a girl, and fit her for the 
duties of a wife. She would often take 
a walk on Sunday with Walter, instead of 
going to church, and she treated it as a 
light matter when her sister remonstrated. 
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She read a great many books Walter lent 
her, some of them very unsuitable for a 
girl in her position in life ; and in many 
of them the religious, if not the moral, 
tone was low, if not absent altogether. 
With a growing disregard to the service 
of God, poor Susie failed in earthly rela- 
tions ; and looking upon her sister and 
her husband as good, humdrum people, 
she took but little interest in* them and 
their children. 

When John Heath came in from the 
garden, he said, ** Where is Susie ? * 

" Up-stairs, dear. She sits at work in 
her own room a great deal The chUd is 
cold, John ; feel her little hands. I am 
afraid she is chilled ; these spring even- 
ings are very cold. I must warm her feet 
before I take her up to bed." 

" I should have thought Susie might 
have helped you, Mary," John Heath said. 
" I am glad to give her a home, but I must 
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say I think she might be more gracious 
about it." 

" Susie is reaUy very affectionate and 
kind, dear John. We must make all 
allowance for her. Dear mother spoiled 
her, and now Walter is doing the same/' 

"I do not think your sister is any the 
better for his influence," John Heath said. 
" Have you spoken to her about it ? " 

"0 Johnl often and often. But she 
is old enough now to know her own mind, 
and she is apt to mistake what I mean. 
Of coiirse, dear, I can't help being sorry 
about the work at the Hall, and I know 
you must have felt vexed at what Susie 
said at tea-time." 

"My dear, don't fret yourself about 
that. Fve as much work as I can do in 
hand. The stone- work of the new building 
in Southgate Street will give me a long 
job, and we shall, be able to save a bit, I 
hope, against another slack winter. I have 
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an idea in my head for the portico at the 
Hall that I shall try to cany out. A 
chUd in thy axms, Mary, is what I am 
thinking of; just as Ada is in them now." 

And as the firelight flickered on mother 
and child, they made a picture which any 
artist's eye would have loved to look upon. 

" I must take Ada up to bed now," 
Mary said, pressing close to her breast 
the quiet, silent child. " John 1 if I 
could only hear her voice." 

"You wiU hear it one day, dear wife; 
and I don't know who could wish her 
different. See, now 1 " — ^as Ada stretched 
out her hands to her father, and expressed 
by signs, " Carry me up ; mother is tired." 

John Heath was about to take the little 
girl from his wife's axms when a shriU, 
piercing shriek rang through the quiet 
cottage, and the next moment Susie ran 
down the stairs into the room, her dress in 
flames, screaming, "John, John, save mel" 





CHAPTER III. 

4 

OHN HEATH caught the frightened 
girl in his strong ams, and laying 
her down on the floor, he covered her 
forcibly with a thick coat, which he 
snatched from a peg. He succeeded in 
putting out the flames, and then lifted 
the almost insensible Susie on to a sofa 
that stood against the wall. 

Susie was burned about the face and 
neck, and could give very little account of 
how it had happened. She was lighting a 
candle with a match when a spark fell on 
her muslin apron, and she was in a blaze 

26 
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at once. Mary Heath's attention was 
divided between her sister and little Ada, 
who was shivering with terror, and cower- 
ing like a frightened animal in the chair 
where her father had hastily placed her 
when he saw Susie rush in. 

When one sense is lost to us others are 
always more acute* The blind hear more 
quickly than those who have the use of 
their eyes ; and on tiie same principle, the 
deaf are more keenly affected by what 
they see. Thus poor little Ada was per- 
fectly convulsed with the terror of seeing 
the flames and her aunt's face of agonised 
alarm, which told her more than the 
screams would have done, could they have 
penetrated the deep silence in which the 
child lived. 

" We must get a doctor, Mary," John 
Heath said ; " I will run for Mr. Greene, 
if you will come and stand by Susie. 
Now Susie, my girl, try to be quiet ; it 
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is by God's mercy you are not more 
burned." 

" See how Ada trembles, John ; and I 
expect the baby may wake any minute ; 
as you pass, ask Mrs. Norton to come in 
if she can." 

"Yes, so I will," and then John was 
gone. Susie's moans and low cries went 
on without intermission, and Mary tried 
in vain to soothe her. 

" Is it my face ? " she asked ; " is it my 
face ? Shall I be a fright for the rest of 
my life? Oh, what will Walter say? 
Mary, Mary, I would rather die than be 
disfigured for my life." 

" Oh I my dear Susie, do not talk like 
this, when we ought to be praising God 
for sparing your life. The doctor will be 
here directly ; till he comes do try to keep 
stiU." 

Mary knelt down by the sofa, and Ada 
followed her mother's example; and the 
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silent prayer calmed the child, and her 
trembling ceased. 

Mr. Greene and the kind neighbour, 
Mrs. Norton, arrived at the same moment, 
and Mr. Greene took prompt measures, 
appljdng to the burns what he had 
brought from his surgery. 

" Where is my husband ? " Mary asked 
of Mrs. Norton. 

"He said he would be here in a few 
minutes. I think he has gone round to 
tell Deacon about this, you know. Deary 
me 1 how she does take on, to be sure 1 
A pretty girl like that — it must be a trial ; 
for my sister-in-law was burned about the 
face when she was' young, and never 
looked the same again." 

" Hush," Mary said, and she was soon 
helping her sister up-stairs to bed, where 
Mr. Greene examined her further. He 
found that, except for two slight bums on 
the shoulder, Susie's injuries were confined 
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to her face. He dressed the wounds, gave 
her a, sleeping draught, and ordered com- 
plete quiet ; for the shock to the system 
which a bum gives, however slight, is 
dangerous. 

Meantime, John Heath had gone round 
to Myrtle Buildings, where Walter Deacon 
Hved with his old mother, for he thought 
it right that he should heax about Susie. 

Old Mrs. Deacon was very deaf and 
infirm, aiid came hobblmg to the door 
when John knocked. 

" You be a late visitor, Mr. Heath," she 
said, "IVe sent the girl to bed, and I 
thought you was Walter come home with- 
out his latch-key." 

" I wished to see your son, Mrs. Deacon ; 
I have bad news for him. I cannot stop, 
for I lam wanted at home ; but will you 
tell him that our Susie has set fire to her- 
self and got some bad bums ? " 

"Ay, what — ^," said !Mjs. Deacon in 
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her high-pitched voice,— "burned the 
house down I and whatever will you 
do?" 

"Burned herself," John shouted; "and 
we cannot tell yet how it will go with her. 
Mind you let your son know this as soon 
as he comes in." 

Mrs. Deacon mumbled and muttered as 
as she turned back into the house, and 
thfiught she would wait up for Walter for 
once, and teU him something was wrong 
with the Heaths, though she had but a 
vague idea of what it was, for "John 
Heath spoke so low she couldn't hear him 
plain, not she 1 " But Walter's return was 
so long delayed that Mrs. Deacon was 
overcome with sleep, and was snoring 
sonorously before her son's latch-key 
clicked in the door and he went up to 
bed. 

Walter's mind was full of schemes and 
plans in which poor Susie had no part. 
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He loved her afber lis fashion ; but she 
was not the first girl in King's Frampton 
to whom he had been engaged, and she 
was, so to speak, only necessary to him as 
she was pretty to look at, bright, and 
quick ; and, moreover, had been in request 
by others to whom he liked to feel himself 
superior. On this particular evening he 
had felt more than usually elated, and 
read imaginary notices of his beautiful 
work in the account of Framilode Hall in 
the local papers, when it should stand 
complete within and without, and ready 
to receive the young squire and his bride. 
That would be a proud day for Walter ; 
and he saw himself caQed upon to design 
string courses in places of greater note 
than King's Frampton, and for mansions 
of a still higher class than Framilode Hall. 
One little drawback there was. He did 
not care about the columns of the portico, 
but he did care about the central design 
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for the porch; and he wondered much 
what there could be in John Heath's pro- 
posed idea which had won him this honour. 
Still, who would care about the doorway 
when the interior was so beautiful. As 
he sat alone in his room that night, he 
imroUed his design, sharpened and pointed 
his finer tools, and felt all anxiety to begin. 
Then he was preparing for bed, when a 
knock at his door made him start His 
mother, wrapped up in a variety of old 
shawls and cloaks, and with a many-frilled 
night-cap tied with broad ribbon on her 
head, appeared at the door. 

" IVe just woke up in a fright, Walter, 
as I thought I'd not told you about Susie 
Merton. She has been and set John 
Heath's house a-fire and burned the poor 
mute child, I think he said." 

"What?" Walter asked; "you are 
dreaming, mother ; you are dreaming." 

"Ohl very well; it's you that ought 
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to be dreaniing, and not sitting up till 
past midnight. YouTl be burning this 
house down next I wish I'd not come 
and told you, I do." 

Walter tried to detain his mother and 
hear more, but she was much offended 
with him, and resolutely hobbled off down 
the passage to her room, turning the key 
in the lock as she shut the door in her 
son's face. 

" Burned the house down I set the house 
on fire I My pretty Susie, what can she 
have been about ? WeU, as long as she 
has not spoiled her sweet face, I do not 
know that I need care; but I will look 
round there in the morning and see what 
is really amiss. It is dawn now," he said, 
as a pale light made its way through the 
window ; " I must have come home later 
than I thought." And then Walter Deacon 
threw himself on his bed, prayerless, and 
filled with only one thought, — ^his own 
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honour and glory. Alas 1 alas I for him 
and those like him ; they will surely have 
to learn sooner or later that "Before 
Honour is Humility." 





CHAPTER IV. 

OHN HEATH'S pretty Uttle garden 
was glowing in the spring sunshine 
the next morning, when Walter Deacon 
walked leisurely up the path to the door. 
The room was empty, and he knocked 
twice before any one came. At last Mrs. 
Norton, the helpful neighbour, appeared. 
She was plain-spoken and cheerful, but 
thoroughly kind-hearted. 

"So the house is not burned down," 
Walter said. " I expected to find a ruin ; 
what is up ? " 

"It's no laughing matter, Walter Deacon, 
let me tell you that. When a girl who 
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was as pretty a girl as any in King's 
Frampton has got her face scorched and 
burnt nearly to a cinder, it's more like a 
crying than a laughing matter." 

" How should I know what you are talk- 
ing about, you stupid woman," Walter 
Deacon said rudely. "Call Mrs. Heath, 
wiUyou?" 

"You learn to keep a civfl tongue in 
your head," Mrs. Norton said. "Mary 
Heath is too busy up-stairs to come down 
at your bidding ; but I'll go up and tell 
hei; you are here." 

Before Mrs. Norton could prevent him, 
Walter Deacon had gone up the narrow 
stairs which led to the upper rooms, and 
stood face to face with the trouble which 
had fallen upon the girl whose love he had 
won, and whose husband he had promised 
to be. Mary Heath rose from the side of 
the bed with the baby in her arms, artd 
signed to him to come nearer. 
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"She's asleep at last/' she whispered. 
"Take care not to make a noise." 

And then Walter Deacon looked down 
on a face swathed with bandages, at the 
rich luxuriant hair turned back over the 
pillow, and the delicately chiselled features 
which looked pinched and sharp. 

" How was it ? " he asked, with a gesture 
of distress. 

" She dropped a match on a white muslin 
apron which she wears when she is at her 
lacewoxk; it seems to have blown up as 
she rushed down-stairs, and so the flames 
caught her neck and chin and the right 
side of her face. She is very ill from the 
shock." 

Walter Deacon turned away, unable to 
bear the sight, and covering his face with 
hi tads werlt do^-Htdx, again. Mary 
Heath followed him, and asking Mrs. 
Norton to go up to watch by Susie, she 
laid her hand gently on Walter's should.er. 
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" Don't fret, Walter. The doctor says 
she may do well, and perhaps the bums 
may heal quickly. She is young, and 
strong, and healthy. We must not give 
up hope. And it is aQ in God's hands ; 
and all is love." 

Walter raised himself at once— 

"Don't talk to me like that now. I 
can't bear it. It is a cruel thing if her 
beauty is ruined, and there is nothing that 
can make up for it. I will come back in 
the evening and hear how she is." 

Then taking his hat, Walter was 
gone. 

It pleased Gk)d to spare Susie's life ; but 
days and weeks passed, and she lay in the 
little bed up-stairs in a state of despondency 
which was terrible to witness. Nothing 
would persuade her to see Walter Deacon, 
and when she looked at her face for the 
first time in the glass, which she begged 
her sister to put on the bed, she fell back 
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declaring that she should never let him 
see her again. 

"But, Susie," her sister remonstrated, 
"Walter's love must be something more 
than skin deep. Why, I do believe John 
would care more for me if any misfortune 
like this came upon me. Don't we all love 
Ada twice as much because she is afflicted?" 

"That is quite a different matter," Susie 
said impatiently. " John is not Walter. 
Walter cares for everything that is beautir 
fill, and he can't bear anjrthing that is 
ugly. Oh, I wish I were dead — dead — 
and then there would be an end of it" 

So the undisciplined heart made its 
moan, and little by little Walter Deacon 
drew back from his frequent visits of in- 
quiry. As Susie would not see him, he 
said to himself it was for the best, and 
that of course he was released from any 
engagement with her, as she would not 
accept his sympathy, which at first, to do 
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Mm justice, he wa« ready enough to offer. 
He became engrossed with liis work at the 
Hall, and day by day, as the graceful 
tracery of vine leaf and convolvuli grew 
under his hand, the memory of Susie was 
fainter. He sent her some 'flowers once or 
twice, and said he should like to see her ; 
but she shrank from it more and more as 
time went on : and when the bums healed, 
leaving, alas 1 their traces on her fair face, 
nothing would persuade her to come down- 
stairs. She sat in an arm-chair by the 
window, with sad pathetic eyes, looking 
out on the fields at the back of the house, 
beyond which the stately roof of Frami- 
lode Hall could be seen above the distant 
trees of the park. 

The work there went on rapidly, and 
the two men who ^were looked upon by 
their feUow- workmen as superior, from the 
workassigned them, were busily employed. 
Dressed in a suit of stout white flannel. 
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with a cap on his head, and his dark hair 
powdered with the dust of the stone which 
he carved, Walter Deacon mounted to his 
scaffolding every morning, and chipped, 
and rounded, and finished off tendril and 
bud with care and precision. 

The whole length of the string course 
on the left side of the Hall was uncovered 
one afternoon, and groups of admirers were 
gazing up at it, when a young gentleman 
came in with a lady on his arm. It was 
the Squire, who had been recently married, 
and had been travelling abroad with his 
wife. The foreman, or as he liked to 
be called, " the derk of the works," was 
summoned from the temporary wooden 
office in the grounds, and came hastily in, 
anxious to do the honour, of the new 
bmlding, and regretting that neither Mr. 
Barnes nor Mr. Baring had known of Mr. 
Mansfield's visit, or they would have been 
there to receive Imn. 
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"My coming was a sudden thought," 
Mr. Mansfield said ; " but as we had a day 
or two to spare before starting for Scotland, 
we thought we would look in on you. I 
had no idea I should find things so far 
advanced. I am delighted." 

The foreman bowed, and called Walter 
Deacon to him. 

"This, sir," he said, "is our local 
sculptor, to whom the architect has en- 
trusted the string course. I think you 
will say that his trust has not been mis- 
placed. That," pointing to the end of the 
Hall, "has just been uncovered." 

" Oh 1 it is beautiful," Mrs. Mansfield 
said, speaking for the first time. "I 
am sure you must feel pleasure in 
your work," she said, addressing Walter 
Deacon. 

Walter bowed, taking off his cap in a 
very respectful manner. 

" I am glad you are satisfied, madam," 
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he said; ^^ praise from you is indeed 
valuable." 

Walter looked very handsome as he 
stood below his work, with the western 
sunshine gleaming upon him through one 
of the unglazed windows. 

"My work is always more or less a 
pleasure to me, and I am sure I may say 
no work has ever given me half the satis- 
faction this has done, in trying to orna- 
ment a house for you." 

" It is very kind of you to say so," Mrs. 
Mansfield said. '^Look, Lionel, at that 
beautiful spray of bryony, which seems 
really to hang from the roof." 

Then, as her husband responded rather 
absently, for he was talking to the foreman 
about another matter, the lady moved on 
with a smile and a bow, which added to 
Walter's satisfaction. 

" Is he not a vwy superior man ? " Mrs. 
Mansfield asked, as she joined her hus- 
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band and the foreman; "the man with 
the dark hair, who has carved the leaves 
and flowers — ^who is he ? " 

" His name is Deacon, ma'am ; he is p. 
very clever man, and I expect he will be 
moving off from Frampton before long. 
Now I must direct your attention to the 
efforts of another local workman, who has 
carved the capitals of the pillars. He is 
riot here to-day, for he is often engaged in 
his own workshop on a group for the 
centre of the exterior. That pillar is fine, 
I think." 

"It is a little heavy, perhaps," Mrs. 
Mansfield said. And then looking up she 
said, " What is going into that blank place 
above the door 1 " 

" The arms and the design I spoke oi, 
madam," was the reply. 

"Well, it is all very promising," the 
young Squire said. " I daresay we shall 
be able to take possession next spring." 
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"If it is a good drying winter, there ia 
no doubt of it, sir, and even before, if the 
rest of the summer is as dry and warm as 
June and July have been," 

"That is good news. K we get the 
house furnished by this time next year I 
shall be well content. I shall call on Mr. 
Barnes before I leave JFrampton to-morrow 
morning. If I am not so fortunate as to 
find him or Mr. Parsons, pray express to 
them our entire satisfaction." 




CHAPTER V. 




The $tot^ oi the f6tt^, 

R. and Mrs. Mansfield walked slowly 
down the Park towards the town 
again. They passed the site of the old 
house, which had been pulled down, where 
workmen were employed in carting away 
the rubbish. 

" Poor old house 1 " Mrs. Mansfield said. 
"Do you remember ever coming there, 
Lionel?" 

" Once or twice when I was a child, with 
my father ; but my old uncle was never 
very much given to hospitality, and my 
father waa no favourite of his." 

47 
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" I don't like the idea of pulling down 
old houses," Mrs. Mansfield said rather 
sadly. "This old house was * home ' once 
to some who loved it ; and I daresay they 
thought as much of it as we now think of 
our new house on the hill. Were there 
anyoldpictaresinit?" 

"Very few worth having. But to- 
morrow morning I will take you to the 
rooms where they are stored, with some 
other things — ^an old oak cabinet or two, 
some curious china, and a few old-fashioned 
beds and mirrors. One bed I kept for the 
sake of the curtains, which were worked 
by one of my ancestors,, and have a date 
on them of three hundred years ago." 

" How very interesting. Lionel I 
I almost wish I were going to live in the 
poor old house." 

" Nonsense 1 I was not going to risk 
ague and low fever where you are con- 
cerned. Look, here is the place where 
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the Lode was in old dajrs. If you don't 
know, you ought to know that lode means 
ferry." 

"How wise I shall getl" she said 
merrily. "And, Lionel, what a hand- 
some workman that was, the man who 
has carved the cornice of the HalL And 
he has such good manners ! " 

" Yes ; but he is rather priggish and con- 
ceited, and has a sujficiently good opinion 
of himseK.'' 

"Well, any one who can do what he 
has done may be allowed a little conceit, 
Lionel ; especially when a man has edu- 
cated himseK, as I suppose that man has 
done. I shall always take an interest in 
him.'' 

They turned now out of the Park by 
a side path, which led into a lane that 
ended in the cottages, in one of which John 
Heath lived. The pretty garden before the 
Heaths' cottage attracted Mrs. Mansfield's 
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attention ; and she stopped at the gate to 
admke a long row of tall white lilies, which 
stood up like sentinels on either side of the 
neatly kept walk. At the side of the cot- 
tage was John Heath's workshop, where 
he spent many hours, and where the group 
of figures intended for the vacant place on 
the door of the Hall was in progress. 

"Look, Lionel," Mrs. Mansfield said, 
" what a lovely child 1 She is coming to 
gather a lily. Do look at her, standing on 
tiptoe to examine them, to choose the 
best. How quiet she is 1 She does not 
turn her head to us." 

Presently the tall, athletic figure of 
John Heath was seen at the door of Hie 
little workshop. He had a tool in his 
hand, and wore the same kind of white 
dress and cap which Walter and the 
other masons wore at the Hall He 
stood watching the child amongst the 
lilies, but did not speak or call to her. 
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nor did Ada turn her head towards 
him. 

" How very quiet she is, Lionel V I 




should like to make her speak : I must 
ask her a question. Little gir], will this 
road lead us into Westgate Street ? " 
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" I beg your pardon, ma'am/' said John 
Heath, advancing to the gate. "Were you 
speaMng to my little girl ? She does not 
answer because she is deaf and dumb." 

As he spoke he took the lily from the 
child's hands, and said something to her 
by the accustomed signs. 

Instantly the child turned, and looked 
at the Squire and his wife, with her large, 
dreamy blue eyes. 

** She came out to gather a lily for me. 
I am about some work into which I wish 
to introduce a lily. Will you please to 
step in, sir ? " John Heath asked. 

" Thanks, I should Uke to look at what 
you are about very much. We have just 
been up to Framilode to see the new house 
there." 

" Ah, indeed, sir I That will be a fine 
place when it is finished. My work hap- 
pens to be connected with it." As he 
spoke John pointed to a small group of 
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figures, carved with all the artistic power 
of which he was the master. " The design 
is unfinished yet, sir," he continued. "I 
need not tell you that; but this is the 
rough mould I make in soft plaster first 
This wiQ show you better what I mean." 
And John brought from the comer the 
group he had modelled. 

"Why, the child is your own, is she 
not ? And what does the lantern mean, 
and the water ? I don't understand. But 
it is most beautiful, is it not, Lionel ? " 

« Yes, indeed," the Squire said heartUy ; 
" and I think I understand the design. It 
shows the story of the ferry and the legend- 
ary lady who used to help travellers over 
the ford, or lode, in olden dajrs. She once 
rescued a boy from drowning, who is said 
to be my ancestor, you know. But how 
did you pick up the story, my good 
man ? " 

"Well, sir, I read what I can, and I 
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have a lot of old books in the house, in 
one of which — a county history — I saw 
the legend. It's only a tale ; but, as I 
say, it's a tale with a meaning." 

" Ah yes," Mrs. Mansfield said eagerly, 
** it is beautiful, and I think it is so nice 
of you to do it. The child is so like that 
little girl." 

" Yes," the father said, with a proud, 
sad smile, " she has been my model ; and 
her poor aunt Susan has stood for the 
woman, but not of late, for she is very ill 
and miserable. She set fire to hersS in 
the spring by dropping a lighted match 
on a muslin apron. Her face is a good 
deal scarred; and she takes it much to 
heart, poor girl 1 " 

** How sad 1 " the young bride said. ^ I 
should like to see her. I am Mrs. Mans- 
field ; and I am going to be a near neigh- 
bour of yours some day, I hope, when the 
Hall is finished." 
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" Ah, I guessed as much," John Heath 
said. " I thought it might be the Squire, 
that is ; and then I knew he was married, 
and so I supposed you were his lady. I 
wish you all happiness, madam," he said, 
with native courtesy ; " and I am proud 
to think I may help to make your new 
home worthy of you. Will you please to 
come in and see my wife ? " 

The Squire said something about the 
time; but Mrs. Mansfield followed John 
Heath to the house. Mary was sitting 
with her baby on her knee, and Ada 
hauging over the chair, making her mother 
understand by signs that there was com- 
pany in her father's workdiop. 

"This is not your sister," Mrs. Mans- 
field said. " Oh, what a pretty baby I " 
And she advanced with a smile towards 
Mary Heath, who rose to receive her with 
a respectful curtsey. 



CHAPTER VL 

It Touch ot Hattttje mnkcB tlw Whole 

Watld Kin* 



E have been in your husband's 
^J^ workshop/' Mrs. Mansfield said ; 
" and he has told us something of your 
troubles. Where is your sister ? '' 

"She cannot be persuaded, ma'am, to 
come down-stairs, except sometimes of an 
evening when the house is shut up and 
she feels sure no neighbour will look in. 
She is in a sad state, ma'am, of mind more 
than body now." 

" May I see her ? " the lady said, turn- 
ing to her husband, as if to get his sanc- 
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tion to her proposal " May I go nprstairs 
and see her ? She would not be afraid of 
me, I know." 

" Not afraid, madam. It is not that," 
John Heath interposed. " It's not fear. 
It's hurt vanity, poor girl 1 for she was 
something more than a commonly pretty 
girl ; and the bums have scarred her face 
and neck, and just changed her more than 
you would believe." 

" It must be dreadfully hard for her," 
Mrs. Mansfield replied, with that quiet, 
earnest sympathy which kindles a respon- 
' sive flame so quickly even in the most un- 
responsive heart. " It must be dreadftdly 
hard for your sister. I think I will go 
and see her if you will not think it an 
intrusion." 

Mary Heath had scarcely time to reply 
before Mrs. Mansfield had tripped up the 
stairs to the room above. 

I have not described Mrs. Mansfield, 
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the Squire's bride, the mistress of Framilode 
HalL She was very small and very slight 
in figure, with a small face, not remark- 
able for beauty of feature, but with a 
winning, attractive smile, which few could 
resist. She spoke with the very least 
foreign accent, which added to the charm 
of her silvery, musical voice. She knew 
nothing of shyness or formality herself; 
and the stiff, reserved manners of the 
people she generally met with surprised 
her. Perhaps it was this that made Wal- 
ter Deacon's easy, respectful manner so 
agreeable to her by force of contrast, and 
also made her think that the Heaths were 
a little hard in what they said of Susie. 

" Hurt vanity. Ah, I understand," she 
said to herself as she went into the little 
room where Susie sat, with a lace pillow 
on her knee : but the bobbins were hang- 
ing untouched over the cushion, and the 
hands of the worker clasped over her face. 
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She turned quickly at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and said — 

"You have made a mistake, I think, 
ma'am. You " 

" No, I have not made a mistake," the 
gentle voice said. " I hope you will for- 
give me, but I did so want to talk to you. 
Do not be angry with me." 

Poor Susie tried to assume a cold, stijff 
manner, but failed utterly. Then she said, 
in a voice broken by sobs— 

" I don't like any one to see me now. I 
only wish to be left alone." 

" But will you let me tell you something 
about myself? Do you know, I was 
burned once dreadfully." 

"Ah, but not your face," Susie said, 
with a quick glance ; and she paused. 

" No, not my face ; but my arm and 
shoulder are scarred. Look," she said, 
baring one little delicate arm, " all the 
marks are here now ; and my shoulder has 
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a seam on it — a very ugly seam. It hap- , 
pened at Copenhagen, my native place, 
when I was only fifteen. The very thought 
of myself rushing down a long corridor in 
our house makes me shudder now. I 
won't tell you of that, because you have 
so lately gone through it, and know what 
I mean." 

Susie was interested, in spite of herself, 
and listened for the first time for many 
weeks to something which did not refer to 
her own trouble and disappointment. 

" I was caught in my father's arms, and 
the flames extinguished ; but I was very 
ill for many months. It was years before 
I felt well, and I thought no one cared for 
me and no one loved me." 

Susie raised herself in the chair, in her 
eagerness to listen. 

" Then, when I was Very miserable, Grod 
spoke to me by His Word. I had scarcely 
opened my Bible for a long time, and I 
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would not rouse myself to go to church ; 
but one Sunday when I was alone and sad, 
I took up a Bible my little sister had been 
learning from, by my sofa and had left 
there when she went to church, and these 
are the words which caught my eye : 
* Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you ; 
but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of ciist'I sufferings; tL, when His 
glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy.' I cannot tell 
you how or why, but the Holy Spirit 
taught me from these words that there 
was a reason for all my pain, and that it 
was intended to bring me happiness and 
not misery, if I could see in it the love of 
Christ." 

Susie covered her face with her hands, 
and said passionately — 
, "But I am not like you — ^a lady 
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like yon. Besides, this bum has taken 
away from me all that the one per- 
son I loved cared for ; and he has 
deserted me. That's where the bitter 
trouble is." 

"Oh, my poor girl," the gentle voice 
said, " that must be bitter. I see it alL 
In that your trouble is worse than mine ; 
for Mr. Mansfield won me back to be well 
with his love. But there is the higher 
and better love for you as well as for 
me ; and " — Mrs. Mansfield paused and 
hesitated — " the love which could change 
for a reason such as you say, was not 
really worth having." 

" Ah, you don't know, ma'am. It was 
worth everything to ma" 

" I must not stay now ; but I shall not 
forget you, and when I come to live here 
I shall try to see you often. Do not lose 
heart, but think of all that is left to you. 
When you have finished this beautiful 
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lace will you send it to me ? It is a lovely 
design." 

Susie brightened into a smile at last, 
and said— 

" Thank you, ma'am ; I shall try to do 
it better now. And where shall I send 
it?" 

" We are going to Scotland next week ; 
but we shall be in London for the winter. 
I will send you my address. And now 
good-bye." 

Mrs. Mansfield's gentle and considerate 
words and sweet sympathy had evidently 
touched the deep springs of tenderness in 
the girl's heart, and gave promise of the 
beginning of better things to her. 

Mrs. Mansfield came down-stairs with 
a somewhat anxious expression on her face, 
for she saw by the large clock in the room 
below that she had been absent a quarter 
of an hour ; and what would Lionel say ? 

But the young Squire had been fiEir too 
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mucli interested with John Heath's con- 
versation to find the time long ; aad as he 
left the cottage with his wife he said — 

" Well, there is native talent in King's 
Frampton of which one may feel proud. 
That man Heath is quite beyond the com- 
mon average of decorators." 

"Not equal to the dark man at the 
HaQ, Lionel." 

" For once> Winifred, you do not show 
your usual discernment. Since I have 
Liked .0 Li^ I tld^ him tem>e.»™bly 
the greater of the two; simple and homely, 
but with a spark of true genius in him. 
When that group of figures is finished I 
must bring down Sir Henry Ireland to see 
it. I feel sure it wiU deduce him to 
notice, and cleai the way for future suc- 
cess. He is happy in his models too; 
that deaf and !Zh child is beautiful 
What did you think of the sister up-stairs ? 
She was engaged to the dark, handsome 
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man, whose work you admired so mncli at 
the Hall ; and, now her beauty is gone, he 
has coolly turned his back upon her. Just 
the diflference I should expect between the 
two men." 

" Lionel 1 is it really so ? The poor 
girl is so very interesting ; and, do you 
know, I think I have been a comfort to 
her. 

" I don't wonder at that, my Winifred," 
the Squire said tenderly; " I know what 
your powers of consolation can be." 

" Won't it be nice to live amongst the 
people here, and care for them," she said, 
with a bright snule. " I have been think- 
ing of that story of the lady who kept the 
Ught burning by the ford, and carried the 
child over in her arms that stormy, dark 
night ; and, Lionel, I have thought how 
happy I should be if in any such way I 
could keep a light burning in Framilode 
Hall and brighten and cheer those who 
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find the waves of this troublesome world 
Stormy and dark. It is all brightness and 
happiness to me now ; but I do not forget 
that the clouds over my life were very 
heavy and dark once. Then you came, 
and everything has changed for me. You 
brought back the poor pining girl to life 
and usefulness once more. Would it not 
be beautiful if I could do the same for 
poor Susie 1 But I am so disappointed 
that that clever, handsome workman should 
treat her as you say. Are you sure it is 
the same man ? " 

" Quite sure, my dear. Now we must 
go back to the hotel, and I shall make you 
rest till dioner time." 




CHAPTER VII. 

T was a bright spring day in the follow- 
ing year, when John Heath came into 
his house with a large bunch of daflFodils 
in his hand, which he had gathered for 
Ada, in the meadows through which he 
passed to the Hall. 

Ada took them with delight, and ran up 
the stairs with them to show them to her 
Aimt Susie, who was sitting by the window, 
with the lace-pillow on her knee, just as 
she had done when Mrs. Mansfield had 
paid her that memorable visit the summer 
before. But the bobbins were not idle 
now, nor the thin fingers hanging listlessly 
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by her side. She looked up brightly when 
Ada appeared, and smiled as she saw the 
daflEbdils, and signed to her to put them 
in water. 

Ada placed one or two of the lovely 
flowers into her aunt's short, thick, wavy 
curls, which had grown since her head had 
been shaved during her illness with re- 
newed vigour and luxuriance. Then Ada 
seated herself before the chair, and began 
to draw a rough but clever sketch of her 
aunt with the flowers in her hau*, and was 
80 intent upon her pict^e that she did not 
move for some minutes. 

Susie could distinctly catch the sound 
of her brother-in-laVs voice in the room 
below, and now and then the words he 
said. She heard the name of Walter 
Deacon again and again, and it brought 
the colour to her face, and made her stop 
the rapid movement of the bobbins to 
listen. 
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John Heath had brought back news 
from the Hall, which, as he tossed his big 
strong boy up and down in his anns, he 
was telling his wife. 

The great architect, Sir Henry Ireland, 
was to come in a day or two, and see the 
work at the Hall. Mr. Mansfield had 
written to Mr. Pearson that they might 
be expected ; and he had added that he 
should be proud to show Sir Henry Ireland 
what local talent could do. 

"Will your work be quite finished?" 
Mary Heath asked. " Have you pleased 
yourself yet with the child's hair ? " 

" Well, no ; I never please myself, 
Mary," was the answer. " I always feel 
as if there was the beautiful thing in my 
head, only I have not power to bring it 
out ; but then, after I have worked a 
little on the scaffolding on Monday morn- 
ing, I hope a touch or two will bring the 
hair out better. You see," he went on, 
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" when the figures get into their proper 
pkee, many things strike the eye that did 
not strike it when in the workshop— 
'studio/ as Walter Deacon has it; but 
what is there in a name ? I am a little 
troubled about Walter Deacon, Mary. 
He will not speak a word to me generally; 
and to-day, when some of the gentlemen 
were praising what I had done, and say- 
ing it was a good design well executed, 
he looked dark and angry. I don't under- 
stand it" 

"I do," said Mary warmly, "I do; he 
is jealous of you ; and hates to hear your 
work praised.'* 

" No, no. I don't think he could be as 
mean as that. But, Mary, I have heard 
it is true about that young lady; he is 
carrying on correspondence with her, and 
that unknown to her parents." 

"He has treated Susie shamefully," Mary 
Heath said ; " and he never can prosper." 
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" Mr. Morrison won't heax of Walter as 
fit for his daughter. Of course, they were 
tradespeople, and have risen by their own 
exertions ; still, they look higher for their 
child than a man like Walter, who works 
for his bread with his apron twisted round 
his waist — ^as you will work one day, my 
Jack, please God," he added, addressing 
the baby, " and never be ashamed of your 
father." 

Ashamed 1 " Mary Heath exclaimed : 

he wiU be proud to bear your name, if. 
he is the boy I take him for." 

John Heath stopped in his play with 
the boy in question to give his wife a kiss. 
Praise is sweet to us all, but never so 
sweet a3 when it comes from one nearest 
and dearest. 

"All the scaflTolding wiU be down 
on Monday, and then you must come 
up to the Hall and see the great door. 
The Squire wiU bring his lady with 



it 
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him, I hope; it does one good to see 
her." 

" No ; she is not coming with the Squire. 
Susie had a letter from her last week, with 
another order for lace ; and she said she 
would not be here again till she brought 
her baby/' 

" Oh, well ; I hope before another year 
the family will be settled near us. There 
is no blessing greater to a neighbourhood 
than that which reaUy God-fearing gentry 
bring to it. They are like lights set upon 
a hill that cannot be hid. Now take the 
boy, for I must go and think over that 
hair ; the lines are not deep enough over 
the brow, and too deep at the side of the 
head." 

" I hope the great architect gentleman 
will be pleased, John, and perhaps he will 
write a line in the papers." 

"Ah, Mary 1 Don't you be too set upon 
Sir Henry Ireland's praise for me. Don't 
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you remember those words I am so fond 
of, * Before honour is humility ? ' " 

The next day was Sunday, when it may 
truly be said that the rest of the labouring 
xaan is sweet. 

John Heath put away firom him all his 
cares and anxieties about the work which 
was so continuaUy in his thoughts ; and 
taking little Ada's hand, led her through 
the pleasant lanes and fields to a village 
church two miles from King's Frampton. 
Ada could not hear the sound of the brook 
as it murmured by the roadside, and the 
song of the birds did not break the silence 
in which she lived; but her eyes were 
eloquent as she gathered a Mary-bud by 
the stream, and signed to her father to put 
it in his button-hole. 

Just as they reached the church Walter 
Deacon came up with ^ them, and John 
Heath was astonished at his friendly 
greeting; for it was some months now 
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since they had exchanged anything but 
the words which w'ere sometimes neces- 
sary, working together as they did at 
Framilode. 

John Heath was always ready to re- 
spond to any kindly feeling; and when 
Walter looked at Ada and said, "Tour 
model does you credit to-day," he said, 
**Yes, she looks well; far better and 
stronger than she did a year ago." 

** You know Ireland is coming to-morrow 
to inspect the Hall," Walter continued 
" Don't you feel a bit nervous about it ? " 

** Nervous, no ; why should I ? " 

" Well, the opinion of a man like him 
is worth something. I feel very nervous, 
for I intend to a«k him for work in some 
of the churches aud pubUc buUdings he is 

too." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

J^alotis^ B^ars its Bitter S'nUt. 

ANY and varied were Walter Deacon's 
thoughts that bright spring Sun- 
day. He sat through part of the service 
at the quiet village church in an absent 
manner, very unlike the reverent earnest- 
ness which characterised John Heath. He 
and his deaf and dumb child, kneeling side 
by side in the chancel of the church, made 
an unconscious picture, on which an arijist's 
eye would have loved to linger. 

Reverent and distinct were John Heath's 
responses in the Litaay, and as Ada's eyes 
followed the movement of her father's Ups, 
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it miglit truly be said of them that they 
were " the homes of silent prayer." 

I camiot tell how or why, but Walter 
Deacon looked at the child as if he could 
never look away; but long before the 
service and sermon were over, he got up 
quietly and left the church. He had not 
prayed there, he had not sent up one 
thought to God; so what wonder is it 
that as he walked towards the Hall, 
which lay in his way to the town, the 
evil within him grew and strengthened ? 
The tempter's voice was no longer a 
whisper, but loud in his heart. Suddenly 
he found himself before Framilode HalL 
There was now no sound of tool or axe 
and hammer. The Sabbath rest hovered 
over the stately dwelling now nearly com- 
plete* Eound the porch there was still a 
light scaffolding left; but the group of 
figures above the porch could be well seen 
from below — ^the lady, with the likeness 
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of poor Susie apparent in every line and 
feature ; the child in her arms, the very 
image of Ada. 

There might be faults of execution ; but 
the poetry of the design, and its rare and 
appropriate beauty, could not fail to strike 
Walter's eye. 

Jealousy and fear lest his own graceful 
bo WwitMo, which .s the h„L wa. 
securely fastened he could not see, would 
be unnoticed if this group caught the eye 
of the great authority first, possessed him. 
He knew it to be beautiful as a less 
practised eye would not have known it, 
and the temptation grew to be a determi- 
nation. He would not give Sir Henry 
Ireland the chance of passing him and 
his work over ; he would Tiot suffer John 
Heath to supplant him. Something of 
sad reproach seemed to look down on him 
from Susie's eyes, something of angelic 
pity from Ada's ; but the ruling passion 
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was strong, and the grace whicli alone 
could have subdued it was absent, and 
quick as the thought was the action. One 
rapid glance around him, and then he 
had scaled the low scaffolding, and stood 
before the figures above the porch. A 
sharp tool was taken from his pocket, 
and, with a few chips and touches, which 
only a master's hand could have given, 
the whole was marred. 

With subtle but consummate skill, the 
flowing tress straying over the lady's 
shoulder was made a heavy mass; the 
delicate outline of the nose was taken 
away ; the eyes were altered by one having 
a drooping lid. The delicate fingers of the 
child, as they clung to the benefactor's 
neck, lost by a few touches their sjnnmetry. 
The lines of the crisp beautiful curls, which 
had cost, as we know, the workman some 
anxious thought, were destroyed. The 
little naked foot was spoiled, and the folds 
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of the robe no longer himg gracefaUy, but 
were bard and stiff, and lost liheir purity 
of outLne as by a magic spelL In the soft 




atone of this part of the country, out of 
which the figures were wrought, it was far 
easier to cany out his evil intention than 
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Walter would have found it in marble. It 
was aU done in a few minutes^ and as lie 
came down from liis work of sinful mis- 
chief, he stooped to pick up the small frag- 
ments which strewed the steps beneath. 

When he had finished doing this he 
started, as he saw a man was looking at 
him. It was one of the inferior workmen 
employed about the place, who had not 
been to church, and was in the loose care- 
less dress of the week, which alwajrs seems 
a sign of an ill-ordered family. That 
hallowed day in seven, when observed 
with loving service, does bring with it so 
many blessings. Once a-week it is good 
for us all to lay aside the tokens of our 
work ; and, whether rich or poor, it is well 
to mark it by care and precision in out- 
ward things. I do not mean that Sunday 
should be, as it too often is, made an 
excuse for smart dress, which very often 
can be ill afforded, and perhaps is some- 
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times not paid for ; but I do mean that our 
'' Sunday lest'' has a deep significance. 
The day is God's Day; a day to which 
all that is fair and lovely and of good 
report belongs, as by right ; when rest 
is sweet, and when we should give of 
our best to Him who has given us Him- 
self. 

Walter Deacon did not generally take 
any notice of his inferiors; but to-day 
Sam Middleton was astonished to be 
addressed in free and easy terms. 

" Well, Middleton, are you come to look 
at the place where you have worked so 
much of late ? '* 

" Yes ; I was strolling down this here 
way, and just turned up. YouVe been 
up the scaffolding I see.*' 

Wt. U^^ly on the ma. 

" Well, what if I have ? You'd better 
do the same, and see those precious figures 
about which there is Bach a fuss made." 
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"I don't understand fineiy/' was the 
sulky reply. "I works for bread, and 
break up stone till it goes near to break 

bL. next winto, see if I don't, if tages 
aren't raised. Now, if such folks as you 
and Heath took a lead, we should gain our 
point." 

** There's two sides to strikes, Middleton, 
and one is not a very pleasant one." 

" Ay, ay ; that's all very well for fine 
folk like you," said the man, dropping 
My doJ»n the grass which wonllLf 
be a part of the well-kept garden round 
Framilode Hall. "It's all very well far 
you ; you don't know what hunger means, 
with only yourself to think of, and paid 
for job work as you are." 

Middleton took a short pipe and some 
matches from his pocket, and began to 
smoke. Walter walked away, and as he did 
so he said to himself, that he would rather 
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that Middleton had not seen him on the 
scaffolding ; but what did it matter ? No 
one would suspect him, and if Sir Henry 
Ireland took him up, as he expected, and 
gave him work in London, he would make 
it good to John Heath some day; and 
perhaps after all, what he had done would 
not be noticed, and the group of figures 
pass for as much as they were worth. 
" Only," and this was the ever-recurring 
thought, "he rather wished that fellow 
Middleton had not been lounging about 
there." 

He would have wished it still more, 
could he have seen Middleton raise him- 
self into a standing position again aa soon 
as Walter was well out of sight, and then 
careftdly examine the ground under the 
porch. In spite of Walter's care some 
tiny chips and fragments of stone, which 
had dropped down from above, were 
strewed here and there. 
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The man, Middleton, picked them up 
and examined them, then he put them in 
his pocket, and stretched himself on the 
turf again, under a spreading tree, where 
the young leaves were just showing their 
first tender green, and fell into a half 
sleepy state of unconsciousness. 

But Walter Deacon was not to reach 
his own home without another meeting 
which he scarcely desired. Shame and 
annoyance were seen upon his face as a 
stout elderly man, in a very laa:ge white 
waistcoat and a huge gold watch-chain, 
stopped him with— 

"A word with you, Mr. Deacon." 

The stout gentleman was a good deal 
excited, and very much out of breath, but 
he managed at last to speak coherently. 

" I have reason to believe that you have 
dared to carry on a secret correspondence 
with my — ^with my daughter. You, a 
mason's journeyman — ^you, to dare I Now, 
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look you here, if you ever set your foot 
inside the grounds of Morrison Lodge, TU 
call my gardener to give you as sound a 
thrashing as you ever had in your life., 
How my daughter, Miss Morrison, ever 
came to condescend to speak to you, I 
don't know. It began at that Art School 
I expect, which I'd be glad to see at the 
bottom of the Eed Sea." 

Walter had recovered himself while all 
this bluster went on, and said — 

" I am not ashamed of myself, sir, nor 
of my attachment to your daughter. You 
began life in a draper's shop, as errand 
boy ; I began mine as an apprentice to a 
respectable stone-mason. We stand on 
equal ground, and if I know myself " 

" You impertinent young scoundrel I 
don't care who hears me — I don't care who 
hears," for several passers-by were attracted 
by the vehemence of poor Mr. Morrison. 

But Walter stayed to hear no more. If 
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it suited his schemes he would mairy Miss 
Morrison — ^a stout built, very plain young 
woman, whose smart fashionable dress 
only made her plainness more apparent 
She was vulgar and empty-headed and 
silly, and Walter's dark eyes and hand- 
some figure a^d bearing lad teken her 
foolish heart by stormu She had as little 
honourable feeling as he had, and used to 
write to him and meet him clandestinely 
without any compunction. She was the 
only child of her parents, and the smart 
villa, half-a-mile out of King's Frampton, 
would be hers one day. All that a showy 
school and a home life without religious 
principle or refinement could do, had 
done its work on her, and she was to find, 
poor girl, that the ways of deceit and folly 
are hard and thorny, and that as she was 
sowing so would she surely reap. 




CHAPTER IX. 

^^TJw ^iMud whiuh ^ujercometh/^ 

HE Squire and Sir Henry Ireland 
will be at Framilode by twelve 
o'clock/' was the news which circulated 
through Mr. Pearse's hands on Monday 
morning. A great deal of clearing up 
had still to be done, and the foreman 
and the clerk of the works were all busily 
employed. 

" I don't see Heath here to-day," the 
foreman said ; " where is he ? " 

" He was here at six o'clock, sir," was 

the answer, "before the scaffolding was 

taken down over the porch ; but he has 

not returned since." 
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" Does he know that the two gentlemen 
will be here by twelve ? Ton had better 
send down a boy to tell him. His work 
will be the first to be examined ; he ought 
to be here." 

So the boy was sent down to Heath's, 
and found Mrs. Heath engaged in setting 
out the noon-day meal, for which, after an 
early breakfast at seven o'clock, every one 
was always ready. 

" Can Mr. Heath come up to the Hall at 
once, please ma'am,'' the boy said. ** Mr. 
Barnes wishes all the hands to be present 
when the gentlemen come." 

Mrs. Heath hastily told the boy to have 
an eye on the baby, who was playing in a 
comer with some bricks, while she went 
to the workshop. 

** John, my dear John," she called, "they 
have sent down for you from the Hall; 
the two gentlemen are expected at once. 
Tohnl" for she saw that he was sitting 
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with his back to her, and his face buried 
in his folded arms — *^ John I what is the 
matter ? " 

Then turning to Ada, who was kneeling 
by her father, she made signs of inquiry. 
Ada replied by pointing to her heart, and 
made her mother understand that her 
father's pain was there. 

" My dear husband," Mary Heath said, 
winding her arms round him, and forcing 
him to look up, " are you ill ? '* 

" Mary," he said at last, raising his 
head, and kissing her with a sad smile, 
"I have had a great blow, and then a 
great fight with myself; but it is over 
now. They want me at the Hall, you 
say. Yes, I will go," and as he spoke 
he tried to free himself from his wife's 
arms — *' Yes, I will go." 

"Not till you have told me what is 
wrong. dear Johnl we have shared 
every trouble together for twelve years ; 
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you won't shut me out now. Does Ada 
know ? " 

"Something; not all I Look at her, 
bless her. Don't vex her too much." 

The large beautiful eyes of the child 
were filling slowly with tears, which were 
'beginning to flow down her face. John 
raised her in his arms, and said — 

" I went up at six o'clock, as you know, 
to look at my work. It is ruined, spoiled, 
destroyed." 

Heath's voice shook, and his manly firm- 
ness seemed to be deserting him. 

" What do you mean ? What can you 
mean, John ? Tou are dreaming." 

" It is no dream, Mary, nor is the fear- 
ful rage and anger I felt when I found it 
out, a dream. I could have done anything 
in my anger to him who has worked me 
this evil. But, thank God for His mercy, 
I have, by His grace, stamped out the feel- 
ing of revenge I felt ; and I am now only 
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sorry, very sorry." His voice faltered 
again : but he went on — " I loved the 
work so much — ^too much perhaps — ^and 
her face, my Ada's, was beautiful; the 
drapery too, which cost me so much 
thought. Well, I must go; if I talk 
much longer I shall be crying like a 
child that is hurt. There, my darling, 
father is going to the Hall," he said to 
Ada ; " go and see Aunt Susie, and cheer 
up; father has got everything he loves 
safe, though his work is spoiled." 

Ada obeyed her father's rapid signs, 
which conveyed to her what I have 
written; and Mary was left alone with 
her husband. 

" Do you mean to tell me that Walter 
Deacon has spoiled your beautiful figures?" 

" I mean to tell you that some one has 
so hacked and chipped them, that they are 
ruined past remedy. I did not tell you it 
was Deacon, Mary." 
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" But I know it was he/* she said calmly. 
" John, John, if you can forgive him, 
I never can." 

" Hush 1 my dear wife ; remember thy 
Master's words, and how often He forgives 
us ; now, do not stop me, I must go.'* 

" In that dress, John ? " 

" Yes, yes, I think I am more at home 
in it on working days,'' and with a kiss he 
left her. 

Noble-hearted man I Only those who 
have seen the work they have loved to 
produce, either by brain or by hand, ruined 
before their eyes, can teU how bitter the 
trial was to John Heath, as he stood be- 
neath the figures which had cost him so 
much loving care and thought for so 
many months, and heard Sir Henry Ire- 
land say — 

" That is a very good idea ; but it is a 
little clumsy. Something is wrong with 
the woman's face, and the whole is rather 
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roughly done ; but no doubt the man who 
designed it fell short, as we all do so often, 
of his ideal" 

The Squire was gazing up at the figures, 
and felt bewildered. 

^'Yes," he said, "I am disappointed 
myself. This is Heath, Sir Henry, the 
man who designed, and carried out the 
design ; but, as you say, and I fear truly, 
imperfectly." 

John Heath took off his cap respect- 
fully, but did not speak. Sir Henry's 
quick eye caught the sad expression in 
the man's face, and he said — 

" Perhaps you were iU when you finished 
off those figures." 

" No, sir," John Heath said firmly ; " I 
was quite well, and in full swing of work." 

" What a fine, noble-looking face ! " was 
the next remark, aside to Mr. Mansfield, 
da they passed from the outside under the 
portico itself. 
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"These capitals are good, very good," 
Sir Henry remarked. 

"They are Heath's also," the Squire 
said. 

"Indeed I Ah! Well, he attempted 
too much with figures ; but the idea of 
the Lady of Framilode is an excellent one 
all the same. Yes," the great architect 
continued, " this is a noble hall, and does 
those who plaimed it great credit; and 
the string course is graceful, quite beauti- 
ful, in fact" 

" Now, then, let me introduce you to the 
man to whom we owe it, Walter Deacon." 

Sir Henry turned quickly round, and 
said — 

"You may well be pleased with your 
work. Where have you studied ? " 

"At the Artisans' Class, in the Art 
School, sir, in this town," Walter said 
deferentially. "I long for greater ad- 
vantages." 
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"Yes, and you ought to have them, 
too. Eeally, Mr. Mansfield^ there must 
be something in the air of King's Framp- 
ton to bring about such results/* 

The string course was discussed and 
criticised; for men like Sir Henry Ire- 
land can see faults when they are hidden 
from less practised eyes; and Walter 
Deacon deferred to the great man's 
opinion, and foUowed him through the 
house at a respectful distance, with just 
the right manner between familiarity 
and obsequiousness. John Heath walked 
behind through the corridors and spacious 
roomsj and no one would have guessed 
how sore the pain had been in his noble, 
generous heart. He heard Walter praised, 
and his work highly spoken of, and he 
knew that but for him he should have 
won the applause which is so dear to us 
all; but by no sign did he betray what 
was in his heart, not even when Sam 
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Middleton nudged him, as the workmen 
were dispersing, and said— 

" I knows something about them figures 
over the door. I could tell if I chose. 
Why don't you speak up, John Heath ? " 

" Because the whole thing would sound 
like a lie," John Heath said. "Who 
would believe that a man could do what 

4 

has been done ? Who would believe me, 
when I said that my work had been wil- 
fully ruined? and, moreover, I will not 
take my revenge." 

"I'd back you up. I've a proof to 
show. Wasn't I here Sunday forenoon, 
and didn't I see him hanging about the 
scaffolding and hoarding, and didn't I 
pick up chips and bits of stone below? 
It was spite, man I pure spite 1 and you 
ought to speak up." 

" I have no proof against any one, Sam ; 
and except to eyes that are sharp in these 
matters, the Lady of Framilode and the 
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cliild look much as they did before. Sir 
Henry saw, and the Squire saw ; but hund- 
reds won't see. No, I must hold my tongue 
for the present ; but, Sam, there are words 
which comfort me, words which tell me 
what I must do : * Be' not overcome with 
evil ; but overcome evil with good"' 




a 




CHAPTER X. 
It MnBon of 0W. 

E are often puzzled by the seeming 
cicft contradictions around us in the 
world. We feel perplexed and troubled, 
perhaps, when, like King David of old, 
we see the unrighteous man prospering 
and flourishing like a green bay tree, 
while the honest and faithful ones seem 
to languish under numberless troubles 
and trials. 

But we must try to remember that God is 
the Judge, and that He rules and orders all 
things for the best — the hest, when we look 
not only at the things which are seen, but 
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at the tilings which are not seen — the best 
for the future, though it may seem the 
worst for the present — ^the best for the soul 
of every faithful child who putteth hia 
trust in Him. 

Before long it became known in King's 
Frampton that Walter Deacon had been 
sent for to London by Sir Henry Ireland, 
and that he had received orders for work 
connected with some church of which Sir 
Henry had issued the design. 

Then came the further news, that Miss 
Morrison had taken her own way, and 
under pretence of visiting an aunt at 
Islington, had married Walter Deacon. 
Her father and mother were angry and 
indignant, even more than they were hurt 
aad sorrowful. They disowned their child, 
and refused to have any further communi- 
cation with her. 

After another good drying summer the 
paperers and painters, and then the up- 
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hokterers, took possession of the Hall, 
and all tilings were making ready for the 
reception of Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield and 
their little son. 

As was to be expected, the King's 
Frampton people took a keen and lively 
interest in everything connected with the 
family that had brought so much employ- 
ment to the town, and had been so liberal 
with custom and patronage. 

Certainly, when finished, Framilode 
Hall might hold its own amongst the 
best and most attractive gentlemen's seats 
in the country. 

It was again a day in early spring, two 
year.afterLoo,npLon„/J„nLen- 
tal work at the Hall, when a young woman 
was walking up the drive towards the 
house. She turned off into a side path, 
and went to the servant's entrance. In 
that sweet peaceful face, which smiled so 
pleasantly from under the pretty straw 
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hat, it was hard to recognise the Susie of 
days past. The cruel scars on her face 
were still there, and the seams left by the 
bums would never be quite obliterated ; 
but her eyes were shining with the Ught 
of a soul which had found its rest, aad 
her Ups were no longer drawn with a 
discontented sadness of expression, but 
parted with a pleasant smile as she spoke 
in answer to the housekeeper's greeting at 
the door. 

" Mrs. Mansfield is expecting you, Susie; 
come in. You will take a cup of tea with 
me, I hope, before you go upstairs, and rest 
after your walk ? " 

Susie gladly seated herself ia a comfort- 
able chair, and took the housekeeper's 
pretty grey cat upon her knee. 

" There's good news for you about your 
lace," Mrs. Browne said. " Mrs. Mansfield 
told me this morning that the grand lady 
in London is going to order three flounces 
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for her daughter's wedding. Why, you'll 
soon be making your fortune, Susie." 

Susie blushed with dehght. " It is aU 
through Mrs. Mansfield's kindness," she 
said : " I owe her everything. It is won- 
derftd when I look back on her first visit, 
to think of what she brought to me by her 
sympathy, and then she taught me where 
to go for the comfort I so sorely needed." 

"Ah yes. Mrs. Mansfield is one in 
ten thousand. My heart misgives me 
about her sometimes, for she has been 
very ailing and delicate of late. The 
Squire is talking of not letting her risk 
another English winter." 

Susie's face clouded over. "I can't 
bear to think of it," she said ; " it would 
make all the difference to me." 

"There's Maria's bell," Mrs. Browne 
said. " That's for you, I expect, to go to 
Mrs. Mansfield's dressing-room." 

Susie hastily put down the sleeping cat, 
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as the door opened and a maid simmioned 
her to Mrs. Mansfield. 

When Susie entered the pretty room 
where Mrs. Mansfield was lying on a sofa, 
she wa« „Hpmed to ^ r Squire ™: 
withliswife, 

" Come in, Susie," he said, " I am just 
talking about something that will interest 
you ; telling my wife a tale of heroic — I 
would rather say Christian — ^forbearance 
and bravery, I never heard equalled in its 
way. Your good brother-in-law is the 
man I am speaking of. Probably you 
know the story better than I do." 

Susie looked inquiringly. " I know 
John is a man any one may be proud to 
belong to, sir." 

" But you know about the figures over 
the porch, Susan ? " Mrs. Mansfield said 
eagerly. " You know they were wilfully 
chipped and spoiled the day Sir Henry 
Ireland came here to see the house, and 
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that your brother-in-law made no com- 
plaint; and though Mr. Barnes and several 
others had their suspicions, he never be- 
trayed the secret" 

"No," Susie said; "no, ma'am. I 
know John had a great disappointment, 
and that his work had failed to please as 
he expected ; but I know nothing more." 

"Ahl" the Squire said, rising and 
standing with his back to the bright fire 
which was burning on the pretty open 
hearth. " Ah t John Heath is a mason 
like those of olden times, who believed 
themselves to be pledged to build a temple 
to God's glory, not only with the stones 
and carved work of grand cathedrals, but 
with their own lives, each a living stone 
in the spiritual House which ri^es sUently 
and noiselessly in the world— a witness to 
the reality of the Faith once delivered to 
the saints." 

The young Squire spoke fervently, and 
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tears sprang to his wife's eyes, as he stood 
there, himself the very picture of young 
manhood in its strength, dedicated to the 
service of God. 

"We have heard to-day," the Squire 
continued, " sad news of Walter Deacon. 
He has been first suspected and then con- 
victed of passing off the design of another 
man for the decoration of a large pubUc 
bmldmgashisown. He is disgraced, and 
Sir Henry Ireland has forbidden him to 
go on with the work. I have found it 
hard to believe this tale," the Squire con- 
tinued, " for I liked and admired Deacon, 
and I went down this morning to the place 
where your brother-in-law is working now, 
to consult him. Then he told me what 
for two years he has kept a secret from 
every one but his wife — even from you, 
it seems ; that, from motives of jealousy 
and iU-will, the group over the porch of 
this house was ruined, and that &om the 
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evidence of a man named Middkton, there 
could be no doubt that the person who 
did this shameful deed was Walter Dea- 
con." 

Poor Susie's bright colour and happy- 
smile vanished, and with a sad face, 
blanched with deep emotion, she looked 
up at the Squire, raising her hands as if 
in appeal, a^d 8a;iig- 

" It cannot be true." 

" Leave her to me, dearest," Mrs. Mans- 
field said, for she had long known the 
story of poor Susie's bitter trial " Leave 
her to me, and I will tell her every- 
thing." 

"0 Mary!" the poor girl exclaimed, 
when she reached home that evening. 
" Mary ! how. proud you must be of 
Johnl" 

" Proud I" was her sister's reply. " Yes ; 
but then, Susie, I always knew that he 
was true and good, and living the life of 
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a man who fears God first ; that is the 
true secret of happiness.'* 

" Yes, Mary, yes ; but there are not 
many men like John." 

«No, indeed there are not," Ms wife 
said, with emphasis. " Now I must look 
after this baain of soup I am making for 
poor old Mrs. Deacon. I hear, poor soul, 
she is almost starving, and as deaf as a 
post, though not dumb. She does say 
bitter and sharp things, poor creature, but 
we must do our best for her ; she must 
not be left to starve." 






CHAPTER XL 

fumbled ♦ 

IME went swiftly on. One autumn 
afternoon the little heir of Frami- 
lode Hall, Lionel Mansfield, was coming 
up the drive on his Shetland pony, when 
the pony started and shied, so suddenly, 
that, though a good rider of his little steed, 
he was unseated. 

" There now. Sheila 1 " he cried, " what 
have you done? rolled me over in the 
mud, and I shall have to tell mother, 
because I promised I would tell her if ever 
I had a faQ." 

The brave little fellow was brushing his 
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black velvet cap as lie spoke, and Bheila 
stood by, looking very much ashamed of 
herself. 

A movement in the brush-wood and 
fern, which skirted the drive, made little 




Lionel look m that direction, and he saw 
what it was that frightened Sheila. 

A man was standing half concealed by 
the trunk of one of the old elms, and was 
now peeping at Lionel from behind it with 
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a pair of dark eyea A black beard covered 
his mouth and chin, and it was so long 
that the child thought he ndght be an 
Italian, from the country where he had 
been with his mother the year before. 

Lionel knew nothing of shyness or fear; 
he was gracious and courteous in manner 
like his mother, and as brave and fearless 
as his father. He stopped tightening 
SheUa's girth, and said— 

" Have you lost your way ? You look 
very tired : will you come up to the house ? 
My father and mother are away, but Mrs. 
Browne will let you rest in her room." 

The man left the shelter of the tree, and 
came out into the drive. He did, indeed, 
look as if he wanted rest. He was thin and 
gaunt, and his clothes were threadbare. 

" So you are the master here ? " he said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. "Well, I'll 
walk up with you if no one is at home but 
the servants," 
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" Oh, my tutor is at home, but he is ill 
and can't come out to-day ; so I took a 
ride on Sheila round the place by mysel£ 
I am allowed to do that, but I don't go 

« 

beyond the gates alone." 

" I should rather think not How old 
are you ? " 

" Seven," said Lionel, with an inquiring 
glance at his companiqn. 

There was something . about him that 
puzzled him, and he felt some shadowy 
sense of mistrust, mingled with pity. The 
man walked lame, and his steps were 
faltering and uneven. 

Presently little Lionel, who had re- 
mounted Sheila, said — 

"Have you been ill?" 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" My mother is always ill," the boy said, 
with a sigh, " she is gone to see her doctor 
in London, and father is with her. Have 
you had a doctor ? " 
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There was a melanclioly shake of the 
head in answer, and that was alL 

" You ought to have a doctor, I think," 
Lionel said. " I wish you had not fiight- 
ened Sheila; because I promised mother 
to tell her if I was thrown, and Sheila 
would never have done it if you had not 
startled her. Look, there is our house : 
it is thought a very pretty house. Come 
up to the front door," the boy continued ; 
"there is a very pretty thing over the 
porch ; a lady with a child in her arms. Do 
you know that is thought very beautiful ! 
And father says he wishes me to look at 
it very often, because the man who carved 
the figures is as great a hero as any 
man who ever lived. When the Hall was 
built, a long time ago, you know, because 
I was quite a little baby when we came to 
live here — ^when the Hall was built, this 
man carved some figures like those, and a 
wicked, jealous, spitefol zurji came and 
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chipped and spoiled them ; so that when 
Sir Hejiry Ireland came to look at the 
Hall the next day, he said they were very 
roughly done, and praised the other man's 
work much more. John Heath never told 
any one but his wife ; but afterwards the 
story came out, and then he carved some 
new figures, and father says they axe fax 
more beautiful than the first were. Heath 
is now doing some grand work for a church 
not far off, and he is praised by every one. 
So the bad man is well punished, isn't he ? 
He was really bad, for he left his poor old 
mother to starve, and if it had not been 
for Susie and Mrs. Heath', she would have 
died. Why, here comes Susie 1 " and as 
Lionel spoke, Susie came round the house, 
sayrng— 

" We were getting anxious about you, 
Master Lionel; I am so glad you have 
come." 

Then she stopped short, for a sigh, 
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which was ahnost a groan, broke from the 
man, as he turned away and walked slowly 
■down the drive. 

"Oh, stop him, Susie, please," Lionel 
exclaimed, " he is so ill and hungry. Do 
let us give him something 1 " 

Lionel called to the man, but he took 
no notice, and Susie stood transfixed with 
a strange, undefined feeling of recognition. 
Presently she said, " I don't think Mrs. 
Browne would like to have a tramp taken 
into her room. Master Lionel But come 
in, for it is getting very chilly. Yes," 
she repeated half to herself, " he looks like 
a tramp, and yet ^" 

The tramp pursued his way down the 
drive, where the sere leaves were lying in 
little heaps, and the damp of the autumn 
evening was rising from the valley of the 
Fram. 

No words can tell the misery which 
Walter Deacon felt at his heart as .he 
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entered the streets wliere lie had once 
walked so proudly, and now passed along 
in the gathering t^ght, unnoticed and 
unknown. He was faint with hunger, 
and turning into a Uttle refreshment 
house, he sank down on a chair, and 
called for a roll and a glass of beer. 
When he had paid for them, he had 
but two shillings left in the world, and 
where should he turn for help 1 It had 
been a downward road with him ever 
since his dishonesty in passing off a 
design, copied from anotL man's, as 
his own. 

Since the time that this dishonourable 
action became known, and the work, 
upon which he had set his heart, taken 
from him, Walter grew reckless. He 
quickly spent his small savings in Lon- 
don, and dragged his poor wife with 
him deeper and deeper into poverty. 
Once or twice there was some revival 
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of his powers, and he got employment, 
and was weU paid; but habits of reck- 
lessness increased, and his temper grew 
irritable and violent 

Bitter, indeed, wa^ the harvest which 
his poor wife reaped for her disobedience 
to her parents. Again and again she 
appealed pathetically to them for help, 
but in vain. At last, when she and her 
child were almost starving, she came to 
King's Frampton, her mother's heart re- 
lented, and she was taken into Morrison 
Lodge to die. Such was the story of this 
poor girl's life. Soon told, and, I fear, 
not without its frequent parallel, in a 
world where so many parents bring up 
their children with no fear of God before 
their eyes, and see aU. their ambitious 
and worldly schemes for them crushed 
and crumbled in the dust. 

Walter's poor wife had left a little girl, 
who now lived with her grandparents. 
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She was looked upon rather as an en- 
cumbrance, and irritated them by per- 
petually reminding them of the father, 
whose dark eyes she inherited, and whom 
the old people considered to be the cause 
of all their sorrow. Some latent tender- 
ness for this dark-eyed little daughter of 
his brought Walter to King's Frampton 
once more. Even if she did not know 
him, he should like to see her, and he 
thought he would hover around Morrison 
Lodge the next day, on the chance of 
doing so. It was too late this evening ; 
and when he left the refreshment shop he 
strolled aimlessly about, scarcely heeding 
where he went. 

Soon he found himself on the outskirts 
of the town, in the opposite direction to 
Framilode Hall, and noticed how many 
good substantial houses had grown up 
there in the years of his absence. 

The gas wiju^t lighted in. one ho^e, 
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standing a little back firom the road in its 
own garden, and Walter, tired and weary, 
leaned against the iron palisade and looked 
in at the window. He saw a pleasant 
picture in a roomy front parlour, where 
the blinds were not drawn down, so that 
the inhabitante of the room were diBtinctly 
visible from the road. 

At a table sat a fair-haired girl, her head 
bent over a book before her, and her hand 
locked in that of a man, older, greyer, and 
changed from the John Heath whom Wal- 
ter remembered, but with an unmistakable 
air of prosperity and happiness about him, 
seen in the bright proud smile with which 
he looked at a drawing a boy of eight years 
old was displaying to his father, with the 
eagerness of awakening talent Presently 
a comely, matronly woman, dressed well, 
but plainly, came in with a child in her 
arms, who stretched out her arms to her 
father, and was taken in a loving embrace. 
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Walter could scarcely bear to look at 
this bright picture of maxried lile-Hie 
life which God planned for aU husbands 
and wives who are true and loyal to Him 
and to each other. He could hear no 
words spoken, but there was no need for 
words. The peace which the world can- 
not give, and can never take away, reigned 
in John Heath's home. The voice of joy 
and health was in the dwelling of the 
righteous manl Ah! how can we help 
exclaiming with one of old, who had 
known much of the sins and sorrows of 
life— 

" Blessed are the people who are in such 
a case. ' Tea, blessed are the people who 
have the Lord for their God 1 " 




CHAPTER XIL 

■ 

'alter deacon turned away with 
m aheav78igh,auda»trangeyeanmxg 
arose in his heaxfc to ask John Heath's for- 
giveness. He was sorry and asliamed. Ido 
not know that he was as yet really penitent ; 
but he was softened and humbled and sub- 
dued, and tears were wet upon his face as he 
took a few steps down the road towards the 
town again. As he did so, a sweet, clear voice 
sounded from a woman who passed him. 

" Thank you for walking home with me, 
and for the flowers. Ada will like to have 
them." 

"You are very welcome," was the 
answer. " Have you no answer for me 
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but the one you gave me now nearly a 
year ago. Miss Merton ? " 

The speaker was the head gardener at 
the Hall, a well-educated and respectable 
man, who had loved Susie for some years. 

'' I am a&aid I must still say the same, 
Mr. Hume," Susie said, and her voice was 
lower now. " It is not that I do not feel 
that you do me an honour to ask me to be 
your wife, and so I have told Mrs. Mans- 
field and the Squire ; but I don't feel as 
if I should ever marry. I have had trouble 
as I have told you, in the desertion of one 
whom I did love, and I cannot" — ^here 
her voice faltered ; and putting the beauti- 
ful flowers into her hand, Mr. Hume said — 

" I will not press you. I will wait I 
would not hurry you for the world. Only, 
you will let me walk home with you when- 
ever you come to the Hall, won't you ? " 

Susie did not aoswer. Her voice was 
choked with tears; and with a fervent 
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good night the steady firm footsteps were 
heaxd desceDding the hill again. 

Susie paused to recover herself by the 
gate of her brother-in-law's house; and 
then Walter Deacon came close to her 
j&rom under the shadow of the hedge on 
the opposite side of the road. 

" Susie," he said, "say a kind word to me." 

She turned quickly, and then, half- 
frightened and uncertain, she exclaimed, 
" Walter Deacon, is it you ? " 

" Yes, Susie, it is L I am come back a 
broken-down, miserable man; but say a 
kind word to me." 

*^ Walter ! " she exclaimed, looking 
at his haggard face and wretched, thread- 
bare dress, " has it come to this ? Come 
in and speak to John." 

"To John Heath 1 No ; he would knock 
me down, as I deserve. I can't cross his 
threshold." 

"But where wiU you go?" she exclaimed. 
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" Your mother haa been dead long ago ; and 
you have nowhere to go." 

" Are you not angiy with me, Susie ? 
Don't you hate me ? " 

" No," she said faintly. " I only pity 
yoTl, Walter, oh, so much ; and never a day 
since you went away without a word but I 
have prayed to our Lord for you, that He 
would give you pardon and peace. I must 
call John; he will know what is best to do." 

Walter sank down on the road, over- 
whelmed with shame; and Susie ran to 
call her brother-in-law. 

Something of shrinking thrilled through 
John Heath's soul when he first heard 
Susie's words — "'Walter Deacon is at the 
gate, almost dying of hunger." 

" He has got his deserts, then," Mary 
Heath said ; but her husband held up his 
hand — 

" Hush, Mary ; who are we to talk of 
deserts ? Let me go alone and speak to 
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him. Let no one come with me," he said, 
almost sternly. 

And so the two men met who had begun 
life together as boys, and worked together 
as young men. How great the contrast 
between them now I The one had chosen 
crooked paths, and the end had been bitter. 
His talents had been great and unusual ; 
but he had made sad shipwreck, by launch- 
ing forth on the troubled sea of this world's 
temptations without a guide or pilot. John 
Heath, on the contrary, had been humble 
in heart, and had learned to love God first 
Thus he had trodden lowly paths, which 
were, unconsciously to himself, paths by 
which he was ascending ever higher aud 
higher, till at last they should lead him to 
the honour of his Master's service, in the 
city where, unseen to mortal eye, the King 
reigns in His beauty. 

What passed between those two men that 
night was never known ; but the burning 
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coaJs, of which the apostle speaks, were 
heaped upon the brow of the one who had 
done his best to ruin the other, to whom he 
owed nothingbut kindness and consideration 
and ungrudging appreciation of his work. 

Neither Mary Heath nor Susie saw Walter 
Deacon again that night, nor indeed for 
many months. From time to time Mary 
would question John, and he would say — 

" It is all well with Walter now, I hope; 
but we must be patient. Do not ask me 
more till I tell you, Mary." 

And Mary, being a wise woman, kept 
silence ; and would say to Susie, " If John 
says it is well with Walter Deacon, we may 
believe it. John always tells things as they 
are, and is always to be trusted, dear." 

A year and a-half passed, and John Heath 
left home for a few days. On his return, one 
snmMer evening. heLd suddenly, whilst 
they were sitting together at tea, " Well, you 
ask me no questions about Deacon, Mary ? " 
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" No, John, what's the use ? because 
you never answer them." 

"Ah, well! I won't wait to be asked 
this time. Walter Deacon is in the fair 
way of getting on now. He has got plenty 
of work down in Midchester, and is making 
a home, where he hopes to take his child. 
He is a changed man, and we must all let 
bygones be bygones; and if he should 
happen to look in here in a few days' time, 
we must all treat him as a friend." 

Mary Heath's colour rose to her face as 
she said, " John, is he sorry, truly and 
really sorry, for the wrong he did you ? " 

" Yes, Mary ; I believe from my heart 
he is. Now let us never speak of that 
subject again ; " and they never did. 

And now another home of peace and 
happiness is before me as I write ; a home 
over which Susie presides, and is ever a 
tender and loving wife. I do not say 
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that there are no sad memories, which 
cast a cloud sometimes over that home — 
memories of sin and sorrow, of wrong and 
evil, which homes like John and Mary- 
Heath's can never know. Their troubles, 
as we have seen, had been heavy; but they 
were troubles without a bitter sting, for 
they came from the hand of One whom they 
loved and served ; and were not brought 
upon themselves by wilful sin, and dis- 
obedience to God's law. But Susie Deacon, 
like a true woman, put away from her the 
remembrance of her past suffering, and of 
Walter's desertion. She had taken him 
back to her heart with unselfish devotion, 
and his child loves her as if she were her 
own mother. I do not believe in the sudden 
aad entire transformation of thewhole char- 
acter as if by a miracle ; but I do believe 
in that change which St. John describes aa 
a passing from death to life ; and such a 
change was to be seen in Walter Deacon. 
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He had to make a hard fight against 
his besetting sins, and only John Heath 
and his wife knJw how hard tiiat fight 
was. But when John and Mary Heath 
went over to Midchester, to be god-parents 
to his first chUd— a strong, dark-eyed, 
vigorous boy — ^they were struck afresh 
with the contrast between the Walter 
Deacon of these times and the arrogant, 
self-asserting Walter of days past. 

He called his first-born son " John," 
after the man whom he had wronged; and, 
looking at him with a sad smUe, said, as 
Mary praised the child with motherly en- 
thusiasm — " I hope he will be worthy of 
his uncle, and not disgrace his name. I 
hope he may learn the lesson his father 
was so slow to learn, that * Before Honour 
is HumiUty.' '' 
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